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EDITORIALS 


kidding”, says Tri-State Secretary Cal Skinner, 

“right now is absolutely the right time to make 
your reservations for the 1951 Convention”. Wiscen- 
sin’s Marvin Verhulst also urges prompt attention to 
this detail, sending along a return addressed reserva- 
tion card to make it as simple as possible. 

All of which reminds us that the Fali Convention 
Season is approaching at full gallop. The long list of 
state and regional meetings will begin with the Florida 
meeting on October 25, just a little more than a month 
from now. This will be followed in rapid order by Illi- 
nois, lowa-Nebraska, Ozark, Wisconsin, etc., etc., etc. 
Even before that the Kraut Packers will meet Septem- 
ber 20, Pickle Packers October 24, etc. Unless we miss 
our guess, travel is going to be exceptionally heavy this 
year, and hotel accommodations extremely tight. All 
indications point to record attendance at canners’ 
meetings. There’s much to talk about and our good 
friends, the secretaries, are busy whipping up pro- 
grams that few would want to miss. While you have 
it in mind, then, it would be a capital idea to order 
those reservations now. Stop a moment as you read, 
and give the details to your secretary. Turn the page 
to our “Calendar of Events” for complete details. 

Speaking of conventions, the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association has just released to members, a 
plat of the exhibition hall with space allotments for 
what promises to be the greatest machinery, equipment 
an supplies show ever held. The stage is set, as every- 
one knows, for Atlantic City in January. At this writ- 
ing we haven’t yet had the opportunity to count the 
number of exhibitors, but the plat shows just about 
every square foot occupied, with quite a number of new 
faces. This beautiful and spacious auditorium, with 
uno structed view, presents a challenge to the exhibi- 
tors Following last year’s limited exhibition at Chi- 
cago. exhibitors are expected to redouble their efforts 
this year. There will be 60 attendance awards, 12 a 
day for five days. In addition the theatre party will 
be cn again with a Victor Herbert Musicale at the 
War ier Theatre. 

M & S members are already making hotel reserva- 
tions. The call has not yet been issued to canners or 
brok ors. When that call does come, prompt action 
here will also be imperative. 


C ONVENTION RESERVATIONS—“We’re not 
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303 CONFUSION—Although it has been plainly 
obvious for the past several years that the No. 303 can 
was destined to supplant the No. 2 as the popular can 
size, its speedy acceptance by the industry, particularly 
for most important vegetable items, has left a vacuum 
of important information, the lack of which is causing 
considerable confusion between buyer and seller, not 
to mention the consumer. We refer, for instance, to 
the number of servings in the 303 can, also to the num- 
ber of units, information which is important to both 
buyer and consumer. 

Actually, beets were one of the first vegetables 
packed in important quantity in the one pound con- 
tainer, the 16 ounce glass jar, which has, approxi- 
mately the same capacity as the 303 can. Percentage 
of whole beets packed in this container was relatively 
small. This accounts, no doubt, for the present con- 
fusion concerning the number of whole beets in the 
303 can. The trade is just naturally used to the desig- 
nation 25 and over, 35 and over, 50 and over, etc., as 
it refers to the No. 2 can. Nevertheless, it should be 
brought to the attention of canners and buyers alike, 
that in both the presently effective Standards for 
Grades for Canned Beets and the proposed Revision, 
the count for the 16 ounce glass jar is included. Since 
it appears in the newly proposed Standards, it must be 
reasoned that this is applicable also to the 303 can. 

A correspondent sends us his 1951 beet data sheet, 
which was compiled with painstaking care from his 
own and other canners’ packs. Several months ago 
in this column we referred to The Larsen Company 
unit count for beets. Let’s compare the two with the 
PMA count for 16 ounce glass. Meanwhile, it will pay 
canners to compile this information for their indi- 
vidual packs, so that it will be readily available to 
broker and buyer. 

WHOLE BEET COUNT 
PMA PMA 
No. 2 16 oz. glass 
50/0 35/0 
35/0 25/0 
25/0 18/0 
15/0 10/0 
Medium 7/0 
Less than 10 Less than7 


2nd Canner 
303 tin 

36-38 max. 
26-30 max. 
20-22 max. 
10/0 

8/0 

7/0 


1st Canner 
303 tin 
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CAN LININGS 


By S. L. FLUGGE 


Research Department, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 


The so-called tin can is a very common 
item to Americans. It is taken for 
granted but is little understood except by 
those closely associated with its manu- 
facture. To begin with, the “tinplate” 
from which it is made is not tin plate as 
most people normally interpret the term 
but is a mild steel plate coated with a film 
of tin varying from approximately 
0.000015 inch to approximately 0.000100 
inch in thickness, depending upon the 
grade. 

This thin film of tin is desirable be- 
cause the steel plate itself does not have 
adequate resistance to atmospheric cor- 
rosion and to the corrosive effects of 
many products packed in cans. Although 
cans made from plain tin plate are suit- 
able for many products, there are a num- 
ber of presently canned products that are 
either adversely affected by exposure to 
the metal in the can or that adversely 
affect the container through excessive 
corrosion; to pack these products in cans 
successfully a suitable organic protective 
coating is used as an additional barrier 
between the product and the steel. 


TYPES OF CAN LININGS 

Can linings are similar to the protec- 
tive coatings used in other fields and in- 
clude the oleoresinous, the vinyl, the so- 
called phenolic and the wax types. At 
various times attempts have been made 
to develop a “universal” can lining which 
could be used for all or almost all cans 
and for all products. Up to the present 
time at least, these attempts have not 
been successful. From 10 to 20 different 
can linings may be used to meet all the 
exacting and diverse requirements of the 
many products now packed in cans. Cans 
are essentially tailor-made for many dif- 
ferent classes of products and in many 
instances special formulated linings com- 
prise an essential part of the container. 

It was only a few years ago that can 
linings consisted of a few oleoresinous 
enamels made with an ester gum or a 
natural resin and tung oil, a small quan- 
tity of drier and the required amount of 
thinner. Presently used oleoresinous can 
linings will differ, if at all, in that same 
synthetic resin probably has replaced the 
natural resin or simple ester gum and 
dehydrated castor oil may replace the 
tung oil in some formulations. A great 
number of synthetic resins are available 
for manufacturing oleoresinous can lin- 
ings and these include the phenolic modi- 
fied rosin esters, the maleic modified 
rosin esters, the unmodified phenolics, the 
petroleum resins and the more recently 
developed epoxy type resins. For a long 
time tung oil was the only oil extensively 
used in can lining where flavor was an 


important characteristic. Linseed oil and 
other slower drying oils were sometimes 
used in protective coatings for the out- 
side of cans or on the inside if flavor and 
odor were not serious factors, but tung 
oil with its outstanding characteristics 
was usually the principal if not the only 
oil used in most can linings before World 
War II. Restrictions on the use of tung 
oil just prior to and during World War 
II caused an extensive search for sub- 
stitutes for everything including tung 
oil. In this search, deyhdrated caster oil 
was discovered to be satisfactory for cer- 
tain oleoresinous formulations particu- 
larly for use on chemically treated steel 
plate. 


Oleoresinous can linings used for foods 
containing fairly high quantities of pro- 
tein such as corn, peas, meat, fish, etc. 
generally include approximately 15 per- 
cent of zine oxide of a very fine particle 
size. This zine oxide is added for its 
chemical reactivity and not as a pig- 
ment; in fact, with its minute particle 
size, its hiding power is very poor. Dur- 
ing the heat sterilization of protein con- 
taining products within the sealed cans, 
some of the proteins break down to re- 
lease sulfides which react with the zinc 
oxide to produce white or essentially 
colorless zinc compounds whereas with- 
out the zine oxide these sulfides react 
with tin or iron to produce black sulfides 
in the form of a discoloration of the tin 
plate (even through the enamel); or, 
when sufficient iron is exposed, a volumi- 
nous black iron sulfide may be produced 
which adversely affects the appearance 
of the canned product. 


The introduction of the phenolic type 
enamel (phenol-formaldehyde type with- 
out oil modification) as a can lining pro- 
vided a more impermeable film than the 
oleoresinous type. Although it has been 
characterized by considerable sensitivity 
to plate conditions, a minimum of flexi- 
bility and a tendency to impart a charac- 
teristic flavor to certain products, the use 
of the so-called phenolic can lining has 
increased steadily since its introduction. 

A good phenolic enamel does not re- 
quire zine oxide for sulfide stain resis- 
tance and is not softened by animal fats, 
thus making it well suited for many 
meats and meat products. Furthermore, 
recent improvements in this type of can 
lining may well result in still further ex- 
pansion of its use. 

The vinyls with their toughness and 
freedom from flavor are particularly well 
adapted to the production of cans for 
beer and other products which are ad- 
versely affected by metals provided they 
are pasteurized or sterilized at tempera- 
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tures of 200° F. or lower. Vinyls, how- 
ever, usually require special modification 
or must be applied over a base coat 
enamel and:are not applied without modi- 
fication directly over the metal. Higher 
temperatures and the presence of water 
generally result in the formation of a 
white blush in the vinyl] film. For some 
products this blush can be minimized if 
not eliminated by suitable modification 
including pigmentation or the use of 
more recently developed thermosetting 
formulations which are more process re- 
sistant. However, very large quantities 
of vinyls are used and this use can be 
expected to expand appreciably under 
normal conditions. 

The wax type of can linings are used 
principally for lining assembled beer 
cans with crown closures. Such cans are 
flush lined with molten wax, the excess 
drained off and the final film formed by 
the solidification of the wax. Formation 
of this film after the can has been fabri- 
cated obviously eliminates disruption of 
the film during such operation, and thus 
keeps metal exposure at a minimum. 
However, such films also have limita- 
tions, one of the principal ones being 
their relatively low softening and melt- 
ing points. Higher melting waxes are 
available but these are also more brittle 
and therefore not satisfactory. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


To be acceptable as can linings, or- 
ganic protective coatings must be: 


1. Non-toxic, and free from flavors or 
odors which would adversely affect the 
products to be packed. 


2. Resistant to the products and pro- 
vide the required barrier between pro- 
duct and metal. 

3. Readily applied and rapidly cured 
on the various types of commercial can 
making plate or can structures. 

4. Resistant to the mechanical actions 
to which they will be subjected during 
can making and subsequent uses. 

5. Economical. 


One of the most important character- 
istics of a food can lining is that it be 
non-toxic and free from odors and flavors 
which might be imparted to the canned 
product. Can linings now in use have been 
formulated with materials which have 
been tested extensively and evaluated for 
their effect on canned products. Many of 
them have been used for a great number 
of years as can linings and similar pur- 
poses without any toxic effects or objec- 
tionable odors and flavors. The Quar- 
termaster Corps also requires that any 
protective organic coatings used either 
on the inside or the outside of food con- 
tainers for the Armed Forces be ap- 
proved from the standpoint of toxicity 
by the Surgeon General’s Office. This 
approval applies to special protective 
coatings such as the camouflage enamels 
and also the regular can linings used for 
cans for civilian canned foods which later 
are to be purchased for the Armed 
Forces. 
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FLAVOR TESTING 
The subject of flavor testing receives 
considerable attention in the develop- 
ment and evaluation of an inside enamel 


for cans. Flavor testers must be able 
to detect flavors qualitatively and quan- 
titatively, and also to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of flavor test data. The flavor 
of every product is affected to some ex- 
tent by the container in which it is 
packed, and after a period of time con- 
sumers become more or less accustomed 
to the flavor which may be associated 
with a specific type of container and may 
reject as unsatisfactory, many other con- 
tainers. As an illustration, enamel lin- 
ings have been accused of imparting an 
“enamel flavor” to some products nor- 
mally packed in plain tin cans whereas 
what was actually noted was the absence 
of the very small amount of dissolved 
tin normally present only in the product 
packed in the plain can. Tomato juice 
having a few parts per million of tin is 
generally preferred to the same juice 
without this small quantity of tin. 


When tin is exposed to some food prod- 
ucts a bleaching action occurs. Although 
this is very objectionable with many 
products, such as the red fruits, and is 
avoided by the use of a suitable can lin- 
ing, there are instances when this bleach- 
ing action is desirable. This is particu- 
larly true with the lighter colored prod- 
ucts such as grapefruit juice and seg- 
ments and sauerkraut. The slight bleach- 
ing action keeps the color light and com- 
pensates for the normal darkening effect 
which may result from the processing or 
sterilization. Peaches and pears packed 
in cans completely enameled inside will 
be found to be somewhat darker in color 
and slightly different in flavor than the 
same products packed in cans wherein 
appreciable areas of plain tin are ex- 
posed. Even though some individuals may 
prefer the slightly darker color and the 
different fiavor resulting from the ab- 
sence of the small amounts of tin in 
peaches packed in all enameled cans, it 
is doubtful if such cans will be produced 
under present conditions because the 
presence of an appreciable area of plain 
tin greatly increases the shelf life of this 
canned product. 


An all enameled can will have under 
present manufacturing conditions all but 
a few very small areas covered with the 
enamel. Ags previously reported by sev- 
eral authors, corrosion attended by the 
formation of sufficient hydrogen to dis- 
place the vacuum normally found in 
packed food cans and actually cause the 
ends to “swell”, may result in much less 
time in enameled cans than in “plain” or 
party plain cans. In some cases the cor- 
rosion may be so confined to localized 
area» that the can may be perforated by 
one « more “pinholes”. It is not the in- 


tent 10 go into detail on the phenomena 
of can corrosion, but it was thought im- 
portant to mention that contrary to some 
lines of reasoning, not all corrosion prob- 
lems can be eliminated by the use of can 
linines as now available. 
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LINING VARIES WITH PLATE 


An important factor to be borne in 
mind is that the can lining or enamel can 
not be evaluated alone but must be con- 
sidered in conjunction with the plate to 
which it is applied. Steel, terne and tin 
plate may carry a small quantity of palm 
oil, cotton seed oil or perhaps dibutyl 
sebacate which acts to some extent as a 
lubricant and on steel plate as a protec- 
tion against atmospheric corrosion. Can 
linings should cover commercial quality 
plate in a uniform film without the for- 
mation of “enamel eyes’; those areas 
around some small nuclei about which 
most of the enamel has drawn away. 
Can linings must not be too sensitive to 
varying degrees of oxide on the plate 
surface. Oxide films are present on all 
plate but vary both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. Usually, excessive oxide 
films lower the adhesive characteristics 
of the enamel films to the base plate. 
This may be due to the relative adhesive 
characteristics of the film to various oxi- 
dized surfaces, the lower adhesive char- 
acteristics of the oxide film to the plate, 
or to the effect that the oxides may have 
had on the cure of the film. It is well 
known that hardness, adhesion, flexibil- 
ity, chemical resistance and other prop- 
erties will vary with the degree to which 
the film is cured and that this cure will 
be a function of the time and tempera- 
ture of the bake. It may be less well 
known, but equally true, that the surface 
to which the film is applied has an effect 
on the cure. As an example, an oleoresi- 
nous enamel was applied and baked over 
a sheet of “old” tin plate half of which 
had been electrolytically cleaned to re- 
move the heavy film of oxide. The enamel 
over the heavily oxidized area was cured 
to a greater degree than that over the 
cleaned area and this difference was 
equivalent to approximately that which 
would be obtained by a 400° F. as com- 
pared to a 380° F. bake. This enamel 
was too sensitive to variations in surface 
oxide for satisfactory commercial pro- 
duction but illustrates the catalytic effect 
the plate surface may have on the curing 
processes during baking. 


PEELING 


At this point it may be well to explain 
that the adhesion requirements of food 
can linings must be considered to meet 
two different conditions. First, the fab- 
rication of the enameled plate into a can 
produces stresses and strains in the plate 
and the enamel film which may cause loss 
in adhesion or peeling. This is a type of 
peeling which is caused by physical dis- 
tortion of the base metal and is familiar 
to those in the industry. However, loss 
of adhesion or peeling also may occur 
on the inside of enameled cans packed 
with certain products even though the 
areas in question have been subjected to 
little or no stress and strain. This latter 
type of peeling is dependent upon and 
accelerated by the presence of water and 
oxygen. Thus, under unfavorable condi- 
tions this type of peeling may be observed 
in the headspace above the product in 


the can. Several accelerated tests are 
available to measure this type of loss of 
adhesion but as with many of the evalu- 
ating tests for can linings these tests 
require some can making, can closing and 
can processing equipment. 

Most can linings are applied to flat 
sheets by means of roller coaters and 
baked in continuous ovens. The result- 
ing enameled plate is then made into 
cans. The manufacturing operations in- 
volve considerable bending, drawing and 
forming of the enameled plate at certain 
areas and, in passing along from one 
step of an operation to another at high 
speed, many areas are subjected to fric- 
tional forces. To withstand these opera- 
tions satisfactorily, can linings must 
have several types of resistance. They 
must be scratch and abrasion resistant 
and still be flexible and adherent to the 
metal plate. Most can linings must also 
be resistant to the heat required for the 
soldering operations. 

Some can linings are applied by spray- 
ing on cans or component parts thereof. 
By applying the protective coating after 
at least some of the more severe mechan- 
ical operations of can making have been 
completed, scratches, abrasions and frac- 
tures are minimized and a more efficient 
barrier between product and metal is ob- 
tained. The spray method of application 
of enamel films was first used extensively 
in the manufacture of beer cans. Indi- 
cations are that this means of applying 
can lining’s will continue to expand. 

It is desirable to use can linings which 
possess a reasonable degree of latitude in 
film weight and bake so that failure will 
not result if the specified film weight and 
bake are not followed exactly. The roller 
coating machines and the spraying 
machines used to apply linings provide 
means for close control of film weight. 
The films of course are relatively thin, 
being in the neighborhood of 0.0001 to 
0.0004 inch thick or having a weight of 
from approximately 2 to 6 milligrams 
per square inch. Control limits generally 
allow for film weight variations of + 0.5 
milligram per square inch from the spe- 
cified value. 


BAKING 


Baking temperatures generally are not 
higher than about 425° F. plate tempera- 
ture. Control of temperatures in mod- 
ern continuous plate enameling ovens has 
improved greatly over the past few years 
and tolerances of +5° F. from the nomi- 
nal temperature can be maintained after 
the plate has reached its baking tem- 
perature. Older ovens do not control 
temperatures as well and there may be 
considerable difference between the maxi- 
mum and minimum temperature at a 
given time on any one sheet during its 
travel through a large part of the oven. 
This condition is particularly true when 
the speed of the oven has been increased 
over that for which the oven was origi- 
nally designed or used. 

The use of can linings has increased 
continuously not only because of the in- 
crease in can production but also because 
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a greater percentage of the cans pro- 
duced are being lined with organic pro- 
tective coatings. As a result, enameling 
facilities often have been inadequate. 
This fact, and the ever present competi- 
tive incentive, have resulted in continued 
pressure to shorten the baking time and 
thereby increase production. About 30 
years ago the time required to bake a can 
lining was almost an hour. About 20 
years ago the time was reduced to about 
30 minutes, and at present the total time 
in the best ovens is somewhat less than 
15 minutes. As indicated, the reduction 
in baking time has been made possible by 
the use of higher temperatures and bet- 
ter control of temperature which per- 
mitted bringing the coated plate or unit 
to the baking temperaure within about 
two minutes and maintaining this 
selected temperature within +5° F. until 
the plate or unit left the oven. 


The maximum baking temperature for 
enameled tin plate has been maintained 
somewhat below the melting point of tin 
(approximately 450° F.). This has been 
done not so much because the melting 
of the thin tin coating would be objec- 
tionable, but because any exposed areas 
of tin plate (uncoated areas for solder- 
ing or the reverse side, if bare) are apt 
to be oxidized or be discolored excessively 
when temperatures approaching 450° F. 
are used for an appreciable portion of 
the present baking time. 


ECONOMICAL CONSIDERATION 


An extensive program of testing is 
necessary to provide the facts required 
for the approval of an enamel to meet 
the specifications of cans for each specific 
product. Although there are some rela- 
tively fast preliminary or screening tests 
available, can linings cannot be approved 
with assurance without extensive evalu- 
ation under commercial conditions. This 
means that a representative commercial 
lot of the liquid lining must be applied, 
cured and evaluated in the form of fin- 
ished cans which are packed with various 
representative products and examined 
for a period approximately equivalent to 
the expected life of the packed container. 
Packed cans with new types of linings 
must be evaluated by careful examina- 
tions over a period of at least a year and 
probably longer. Can linings which differ 
only in a minor way from linings which 
have already been approved may not re- 
quire the extensive testing that com- 
pletely new linings require. However, 
what may appear at first to be only a 
minor change in formula or manufactur- 
ing practice, designed as an improvement 
in some respects, may well result in an 
objectionable weakness in other respects. 
Even though the evaluations are time 
consuming and expensive they provide 
the best known insurance against losses 
of canned food through failure of can 


lining many months after the canning 
season. 


Although can linings may be only a 
small part of the total cost of a packed 
can, they must be economical. Not only 
does one type of can lining compete with 
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another but various types of containers 
compete with each other. Availability 
is of course a complicating factor. Re- 
cent restrictions regarding the use of tin 
have made it necessary to use plate with 
lighter tin coating weights, or steel plate 
without tin, and to compensate for this 
substitution by means of organic pro- 
tective coatings. This puts an additional 
burden on the rather limited enameling 
and baking equipment now available and 
may result in a less economical container 
or one with somewhat less service life. 
Appearance also may be changed to some 
extent. During World War II the ex- 
tended use of can linings aided consider- 
ably in the conservation of tin without 
undue jeopardy to quality. However, it 
required an extensive developmental pro- 
gram on materials and procedures. 


FUTURE TRENDS 


The metal can has certain inherent de- 
sirable qualities as a container to trans- 
port and to store perishable foods and, 
along with other similar containers, 
should continue to be in demand. The 
present demand for can linings probably 
will be not only sustained but actually is 
expected to be increased appreciably. We 
may not be so certain of the nature of 
these future demands but there are indi- 
cations that along with the general ad- 
vancements in the industry, the ad- 
vancements in can making and canning 
will call for improved can linings. Ac- 
companying the trend toward more auto- 
matic can manufacturing equipment will 
be a trend toward simplification of ap- 
plying and baking operations. Time is 
a very important factor in these opera- 
tions and there are indications that at 
least some of the future can linings may 
be baked or cured in the order of one 
minute or less. It does not seem prob- 
able that such rapidly cured linings will 
come from the conventional olearesinous 
field, but may be expected from the rela- 
tively new synthetic resin field. 


ANCHOR HOCKING MAN 
TO WASHINGTON 


Frank Baumgardner, Manager of Mar- 
ket Analysis, Anchor Hocking Glass Cor- 
poration, has been appointed chief of the 
glass container section of the National 
Production Authority, Containers and 
Packaging Division, New General <Ac- 
counting Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Baumgardner has had nearly 
twenty years of industry experience in 
the field and in his company’s general 
offices. 


A native of Minnesota, he joined An- 
chor Hocking in 1932 when graduating 
from the University of Minnesota and 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. He has been in charge 
of market analysis at the company head- 
quarters in Lancaster, Ohio, and before 
that he was Assistant Sales Manager of 
the Container Division. Also he was 
Branch Manager of Anchor Hocking 
sales offices in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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PMA GRADERS HANDLE 
RECORD VOLUME 


A record volume of canned, frozen, and 
dried fruits and vegetables were in- 
spected for quality and condition during 
the year ended June 30, 1951, the U. §, 
Department of Agriculture announces. 

The service, supervised by the Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, inspected 
over 150 million cases of canned fruits 
and vegetables; over a million cases of 
canned marine products; nearly a billion 
pounds of frozen foods; over a hundred 
million pounds of dried and dehydrated 
products, and 83 million pounds of other 
processed products, such as honey and 
peanut butter. 

In addition to doing work for the com- 
mercial trade, inspections were made for 
California to assist that State in deter- 
mining compliance with the State Date 
Marketing order, and all processed citrus 
products in Florida were inspected to 
assist that State in determining compli- 
ance with the Florida Citrus Code of 
1949. 


CONTINUOUS INSPECTION 

One hundred and thirty-four fruit and 
vegetable processing plants owned by 104 
companies were approved to pack under 
continuous Federal inspection as of June 
30, 1951. Under this type of operation 
the inspections of canned fruits and 
vegetables and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables increased 10 percent and 45 per- 
cent respectively over the previous year. 
The increased inspections were due to 
the increased number of plants approved 
to pack under this service and to an in- 
crease in production by plants already 
operating under continuous inspection. 

Fees payable to the Service from in- 
spection totaled $1,739,000 and slightly 
exceeded the cost of inspection personnel. 

The standardization and _ inspection 
service, which began in 1931, has ex- 
panded rapidly during the past 13 years. 
The service, entirely optional with indus- 
try, maintained 33 offices during the 
year. 

The U.S. standards for grades of pro- 
cessed fruits and vegetables now total 
103, including 70 for canned foods, 9 for 
dried, and 24 for frozen fruits and vege- 
tables. New standards were issued for 
two commodities and 10 standards were 
revised. Data were collected and ana- 
lyzed and preliminary drafts were pre 
pared during the year for standards on 
canned beets, peas, concentrated orange 
juice, frozen apples, asparagus, cauli- 
flower, dried apples, prunes, and raisins. 

Federal specifications were developed 
during the year for 27 cannned and 
frozen commodities. These specifications, 
which are used by the Defense Deyart- 
ment and other government agencies, 
cover type of processing, packaging, inat- 
ketings, and other factors in addition to 
U. S. standards for quality. 

Inspection of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables reached a record total of 1,334,678 
carloads (carload equivalent) during the 
year ended June 30. This is an increase 
of 100,000 carloads over last year. 
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A CATCH OF THE NEW “RED SHRIMP”—The discovery of 


a new variety of shrimp that brings a new flavor delicacy to 
American tables and that can yield vast new resources for the 
shrimp industry is announced in the September 11 issue of Look 


Magazine. 


The United States Fish and Wildlife Service reports rich 
sources for the shrimp over 1000 feet deep in the Gulf of Mexico, 
where they were found by the Oregon, a government exploratory 


vessel. 


This new shrimp, red in color when caught, is about the same 
size as other shrimp on the market, and is cooked the same way. 
But the taste is different: it is sweet—almost lobsterlike. The 
Oregon’s fishermen dubbed them “super-red”. 

The shrimp will be sold in stores as fast as commercial fisher- 
men can sail down to the beds and bring them back. Eventually 
they should cost no more than other types of shrimp. 


The Look article shows in color the first published picture of 


the newly discovered red shrimp. 


Information on gear, location 


of beds, etc. may be had from the Fish and Wildlife Service at 


Pascagoula, Mississippi. 


International Shrimp Association 


The Shrimp Association of the Ameri- 
cas was formed in Galveston, Texas dur- 
ing the week of August 20, to help in- 
crease the overall consumption of shrimp 
inthe U. S. Sponsoring the new organi- 
zation were the Texas Shrimp Associa- 
tion and Mexico’s Camara Nacional de la 
Industria Pesquera. Leaders of both 
organizations heralded the newly formed 
Assoviation as the most significant step 
taken by the shrimp industry in recent 
years. 


M. John Mehos, president of the 
Tex: Shrimp Association said, in behalf 
of the producers of Texas shrimp, that 
the sew Shrimp Association of the 
Ame cas will put more shrimp on the 
dinn«vtable of Mr. and Mrs. Consumer. 
For ‘he first time, the producers of 
shrin) organized on an_ international 
scale quickly, harmoniously and without 


assisiance from either national govern- 
ment. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Mr. Pedro Pinson, vice-president of the 
Shrimp Association of the Americas said 
that this is an example of private indus- 
try again showing the way to cordial and 
profitable International Relations. Mr. 
Pinson, from Mazatlan, Mexico, is one of 
the largest shrimp producers south of 
the border and holds the important post 
of Vice-President in Mexico’s Camara 
Nacional de la Industria Pesquera. 


Mr. Virgil Versaggi of Brownsville, 
Texas, president of the International 
Organization told reporters that both the 
Texas and Mexican shrimp organizations 
will continue to function and act on prob- 
lems of a local or domestic nature, while 
the Shrimp Association of the Americas 


* will concern itself with the primary tasks 


of increasing shrimp consumption, rais- 
ing standards of quality and assisting 
the governments of both countries in con- 
servation work. 
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ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL 
TAX 

When asked about the method to be 
used to put the international program in 
operation, Mr. Versaggi said that the - 
Texas Shrimp Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Mexico have Agreed to Assess 
their members one-fourth of a cent per 
pound on all frozen shrimp, to be used 
for advertising and promotion. Seventy- 
five percent of the total amount collected 
will be turned over to the newly formed 
International Organization, with the re- 
mainder to be retained for expenses of 
the individual organizations of both 
countries. 

Mr. Versaggi estimates that the new 
organization will raise in excess of $75,- 
000 the first year; and hopes that other 
shrimp producing states will see the in- 
dustry wide benefits to be gained by such 
a program and will join the new Inter- 
national Organization soon. 

Officers of the newly formed Shrimp 
Association of the Americas are: Presi- 
dent, Virgil Versaggi, Brownsville, 
Texas; Vice-President, Pedro Pinson, 
Mazatlan, Mexico; Secretary, Mauricio 
Madero, Carmen, Mexico; Treasurer, J. 
R. Clegg, Port Lavaca, Texas; Execu- 
tive Secretary, James Barr, Harlingen, 


‘Texas. 


Others attending the conference in- 
cluded: Mario Ferrerira, Mazatlan, Mex- 
ico; Manuel Zepeda, Campeche, Mexico; 
Dr. Milton Lindner, U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service Representative, attached to 
the American Embassy in Mexico City; 
William Kenon, Brownsville, Texas; John 
Nelson, Aransas Pass, Texas; Ralph 
Mackenzie, Dallas, Texas; Larry Stras- 
burger, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


SHRIMP IMPORTS, JUNE 1951 


Shrimp imports from Mexico during 
June 1951 amounted to 2,469,037 lbs. as 
compared to 1,595,835 lbs. for the same 
month of 1950. The six months total for 
1951 was 19,452,627 lbs. or 7 percent 
more than the 18,108,082 lbs. for the 
same period of 1950. 


U. S. SHRIMP'* IMPORTS FROM 
MEXICO BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS, 


JUNE 1951 

Customs District Pounds 
43,250 
Florida se 29,000 
366,125 
456,200 
12,300 
1,133,346 
24,900 
CU 111,545 

2,469,037 


1 Mostly Fresh and Frozen. 


Imports of shrimp (mostly fresh and 
frozen) from sources other than Mexico 
during June 1951 included: 159,110 Ibs. 
from Panama, 43,250 lbs. from the Canal 
Zone, and 9,908 Ibs. (mostly canned) 
from other countries. 
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THROUGH TRAINS TO 
CONVENTION 


Arrangements for through Pullman 
connections from principal cities to the 
Canners’ Convention at Atlantic City 
next January 19-23 have been completed 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad, Sam G. 
Gorsline, secretary of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association has 
announced. 


These accommodations will eliminate 
early morning transfers at Philadelphia 
and facilitate transportation into Atlan- 
tic City. 


tact their local Pennsylvania Agents. y 


SLOANE BACK WITH “J. C.” 


David M. Sloane has rejoined the staff 
of The Journal of Commerce, in the 
capacity of grocery advertising manager. 
Mr. Sloane is nationally known in the 
food industry for his numerous activities 
in advertising, merchandising and pro- 
motion. 


PLANT MANAGERS 
CONFERENCES 


The School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division, 
in cooperation with the Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers Association is sponsoring a 
series of six 1-day conferences for plant 
managers, the first of which will get 
under way October 4, 1951. Other con- 
ferences are scheduled for November 1 
and December 6, 1951, March 6, April 3 
and May 1, 1952. Full information is 
available from the Industrial Manage- 
ment Institute, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


FRUIT TESTERS TO HOLD 
CONCLAVE 


Amateur and professional fruit grow- 
ers interested in new varieties will 
assemble at the New York Experiment 
Station at Geneva, Thursday, September 
20th, for the thirty-third annual meeting 
of the New York State Fruit Testing 
Cooperative Association. 


In addition to routine business, the 
growers will have an opportunity to pass 
judgment on an extensive array of new 


fruits, some of which have not yet even 


been named. Most of the new kinds have 
originated in the extensive fruit breeding 
program carried on at the Experiment 
Station. Promising introductions from 
other sources are welcomed, however, 
and in past years have formed an impor- 
tant addition to the large exhibit which 
is an outstanding feature of these annual 
gatherings. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CORNELI PROMOTIONS 


Earl M. Page, President of Corneli 
Seed Company, has announced the pro- 
motion of Calvin C. Burton to Corneli’s 
Hybrid Seed Corn Department. 

Calvin Burton will devote his entire 
time to the promotion of Corneli’s Seed 
Corn Hybrids. He has been with Corneli 
several years as sales representative in 
their southwestern territory, has made 


CALVIN BURTON HERBERT LAUX 


an outstanding sales record, is well 
known and has many friends among the 
seed trade in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Missouri. 

Concurrently Joe E. Burger, Corneli 
Sales Manager, announced that Herbert 
E. Laux of Morrilton, Arkansas, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Burton in 
the Arkansas and Oklahoma Territory. 
Laux, too, is well known to Arkansas 
seedsmen, having been in the field and 
garden seed business in Morrilton for 
several years, as the Laux Seed & Feed 
Company. He is at present Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Seed Dealers 
Association. 


KINGAN TO SPONSOR 
GODFREY BROADCAST 


For its initial venture in network 
radio, Kingan & Co. of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has obtained the services of 
broadeasting’s greatest entertainer-sales- 
man, Arthur Godfrey. 

Beginning Sunday, October 14, the 
Kingan line of meat products will be 
sold by Godfrey in a special weekly CBS 
Radio Network program, “King Arthur 
Godfrey’s Round Table” (CBS Radio, 
5:00-5:30 P.M., EST). 

Godfrey’s program will be  supple- 
mented by newspaper and billboard ad- 
vertising as well as a complete merchan- 
dising campaign, with the CBS radio-TV 
star as the focal point. 

Now on an eight-week summer hiatus, 
Godfrey will return the week of Monday, 
September 24 to his regular broadcasting 
schedule: “Arthur Godfrey Time” (CBS 
Radio, Monday thru Friday, 10:00-11:30 
A.M., EST); “Arthur Godfrey’s Talent 
Scouts” (CBS Radio-TV, Mondays, 8:30- 
9:06 P.M., EST); and “Arthur Godfrey 
and His Friends” (CBS-TV, Wednesday, 
8:00-9:00 P.M., EST). 
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NORDLINGER IN NEW POST 


Ernest W. Nordlinger, for 8 years 
associate editor of Foop PACKER, has 
joined the Putman Publishing Company, 
as assistant editor of FOOD PROCESSING, 


PLANS NEW WAREHOUSE 


Louis H. Taxin, president of Shopwell 
Foods, Inc., supermarket chain operating 
20 units in Westchester county, New 
York, announces that the company has 
completed plans for construction of a 
new modern warehouse, with 100,000 
square feet of floor space. 


FRENCH NAMES BROKER 


French Sardine Co., Terminal Island, 
California, canners of “Star-Kist” tuna 
and “Eatwell” sardines, announce the 
appointment of the HalJ-Roepke Co., San 
Francisco brokers, as their sales repre- 
sentatives for northern California. 


LABAGH CAL-PAK TRAFFIC 
DIRECTOR 


P. Steele Labagh has been appointed 
traffic director of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California, 
succeeding the late Irving F. Lyons, who 
met death in an airplane crash August 
24, 


PLAN GOLF OUTING 


Grocery Manufacturers Representa- 
tives of New York, Inc., will hold their 
fall golf outing at the Suburban Golf 
Club, Union, New Jersey, on Septen- 
ber 27. 


NEW FOOD PROCESSING LAB. 


A new food processing laboratory, fi- 
nanced by the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946, passed by Congress to aid 
farmers in finding new markets for their 
products, has been built-within the West- 
ern Regional Laboratory, Albany, Cali- 
fornia. The laboratory includes many 
small pilot plants, arranged for flexibil- 
ity and efficiency of operation and will be 
devoted to the application of new tech- 
nology in the concentrating, dehydrating, 
freezing and canning of farm products. 
Dr. M. J. Copley is laboratory director. 


GILBERT IN TEAGARDEN POST 


Philip E. Gilbert, prominent food sci- 
entist on the Pacific Coast, has been 
named Technical Director and Chief 
Chemist of the Teagarden Products Com- 
pany with headquarters in San Francisco. 
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BRITISH CANNERS STUDY AMERICAN PRODUCTION 
METHODS—Under the sponsorship of ECA’s Technical Assis- 
tance Program, a 16 man British team of canners has just com- 
pleted a four weeks inspection tour of the American canning 
industry. During their stay they visited research laboratories 
as well as canneries in various sections of the country, conferring 
with management, labor and government officials, learning how 
the American canning industry maintains its high rate of pro- 
duction, relatively high wages and relatively low stable prices. 
In the photo on the left above part of the group watches peach 
halves coming up for inspection at the Sunnyvale, California 
plant of Libby, McNeill & Libby. Christian T. Haesler (closest 
to camera), factory manager of the H. J. Heinz Company, Ltd. 


N. Clark. Photo on the right shows visitors inspecting mass pro- 
duced military ration cans coming off the line at American Can 
Company’s Maywood plant. Shown left to right are: Frank K. 
Artis, Executive Director, Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., London; J. A. 
Christianson, Manager of Canco’s Maywood plant; Dr. Thomas 
Gillespy, British Fruit & Vegetable Research Specialist, Camden; 
and John B. Wells, Section Secretary, Food Manufacturers 
Federation, Inc., London. Touring the country also with the 
same purpose in mind, were two French teams, a second British 
team and a Danish team. The Danes will be in this country until 
the 21st of October, and the second 16 man British team until 
October 17. 


KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER 
WEEK 


February 7 to 16, 1952 has _ been 
selected as the dates for National Kraut 
and Frankfurter Week as set by the 
National Kraut Packers Association, who 
will back the event with strong promo- 
tional effort. Display material for use in 
grocery stores, stickers for correspon- 
dence, menus, ete., are now being pre- 
pared. The Association urges all kraut 
producers to start planning now to make 
generous use of the material. 


CRANBERRY WEEK 


October 7 through 13 has been desig- 
nated Cranberry Week by the National 
Cranberry Association. Scheduled for the 
week are a Cranberry Festival talk on 
radio and television at which time a Na- 


tional Cranberry Queen will be crowned, 
an’ will be selected from contestants 
from 5 cranberry growing states. In 


addition, cranberry recipe contests will 
be sponsored over the leading women’s 
radio programs throughout the country, 
with each contest offering $100 in cash 
awards for the best canned cranberry 
recies. The week will be backed by a 
strong advertising campaign in the lead- 
mg women’s magazines and local news- 
Papers. Store display material is also 
available for retailer tie-ins. 
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TONY MARTIN RETURNS 
TO CARNATION 


On Sunday, September 16, over CBS 
radio, Tony Martin will return to co-star 
with Jo Stafford on the network’s “Car- 
nation Contented Hour.” Martin, who is 
one of the nation’s most popular bari- 
tones, has just completed a series of per- 
sonal appearances in the United States 
and Europe. He has appeared at such 
top entertainment spots as the Roxy in 
New York, the Chicago Theatre, Seattle’s 
Metropolitan Theatre, the Flamingo 
Hotel in Las Vegas, Miami’s Beach- 
comber, and the Palladium in London. 
During his absence from the Carnation 
Contented Hour, Miss Stafford shared 
vocal honors with guest singers including 
Guy Mitchell, Champ Butler, Gordon 
MacRae, Allan Jones, and Clark Dennis. 


MUSSELMAN TO SPONSOR 
FOOTBALL GAMES 


Again this year The C. H. Musselman 
Company will sponsor play by play 
broadcasts of the Biglerville (Pa.) High 
School Football Games played on the 
home grounds. Home game dates are: 
September 13, October 4, October 19 and 
November 8. 


Games will be broadcast by W.G.E.T. 
which will have its announcers in the 
special press box at each of the games. 
The Biglerville High team is often called 
the “Canners.” 
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DEL MONTE CAMPAIGN 


Piling up the greatest sales record in 
its history last year, the California Pack- 
ing Corporation will again stage its 
annual “Fall Round Up” on its Del 
Monte brand of canned foods beginning 
October 5 and continuing through No- 
vember 3. Backing the effort will be 
eight separate full color magazine cam- 
paigns in 20 leading magazines, continu- 
ing the powerful long range program 
that has continued to set sales records. 
Color advertising will also appear in 
“American Weekly”, “This Week” and 
“Parade”. Next spring the Annual 
Spring Garden Show will be staged. 
Point-of-sale material, mats and hand 
bills will be offered retailers for day-to- 
day merchandising. 


WILLIS ADDRESSES 
SALES MANAGERS 


Addressing the San Francisco Sales 
Managers’ Club recently, Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, said that there is a plentiful 
total supply of food on hand, with the 
outlook for bumper crops this fall. He 
declared that contrary to the impressions 
of some, there are fewer profits and no 
profiteering in the food and grocery 
manufacturing business. And the aver- 
age profit for sales of retail food dis- 
tributors is around one or two cents to 
the dollar, or less than in previous years. 


of London gets some expert advice from Libby bacteriologist Lee aot. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 20-21, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, National Kraut Packers Association, 
Hotel Racine, Racine, Wis. 


SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 1-2, 1951—Fall Meeting, 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 138-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1951 — Fall Conven- 
tion, Illinois Canners Assocation, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 


Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 


French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-4, 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-28, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952— Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952— 5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 13-14, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners_ Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


MARCH 17-18, 1952—Annual Direc- 
tors Meeting, Canners League of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


MARCH 19-21, 1952—Spring Meeting 
& Canners School, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


CANADIAN BROKER MEET 


Food Brokers’ Association of Canada 
will hold its 9th annual meeting at the 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., from Monday, January 28, to Wed- 
nesday, January 30, it is announced by 
B. J. Griffiths, executive secretary. 


DAREX LABELING ADHESIVES 


For Cans, Glass or Cartons 


We carry in stock a complete line of Darex Labeling Adhesives— 
Pick-Up Cements in Lump Form e Hot and Cold Pick-Up Gums 
Case Sealing Glue e Prepared Lap Pastes 
Dry Paste e Tin Paste 


Direct Factory Representatives Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


PRICE FACTS—Now that the myth 
of over production has been exploded, 
and buyers are reported more inclined 
to accept the supply situation more 
realistically, it’s time, it seems to us, to 
acquaint these good folks with the facts 
about prices, for many of them seem to 
have the idea that these are considerably 
higher than a year ago. So high, in fact, 
they say, as to prohibit an orderly steady 
flow into consuming channels. For many 
months now they have been discounting 
the probable impact of defense spending, 
with its consequent swelling of consumer 
pocketbooks. Indeed, many of them are 
surprised now to find that during the 
past month or two canned foods have 
been moving into the homes at a better 
than normal rate. 


Actually, we ourselves were somewhat 
surprised when we began comparing to- 
day’s prices with those of a year ago. 
Considering increased costs since that 
time, the advance is extremely moderate, 
and as is well known, some items like 
apple sauce, citrus juices, salmon and 
tuna, have declined considerably, while 
others like beans, beets and spinach 
have remained at approximately the 
same level. Corn is up very, very mod- 
erately, as are peas, while tomatoes show 
a steeper incline, yet even this is mod- 
erate. Fruits, too, on an average, are up 
only about 10 percent. Sardines, due 
to the supply situation probably, repre- 
sent the steepest rise. But here are the 
actual figures picked at random from 
the September 18, 1950 and the Septem- 
ber 17, 1951 issues of this publication. 
They would seem to indicate that the 
buyers fear of prohibitive, high prices 
are groundless: 


COMPARATIVE PRICES 


CoM MopITY 9/18/50 9/17/51 
Asparagus. gr. Calif. 
Beans, gr. Md. Fey., 
- 1.40-1.45 1.40-1.50 
Wis. fey. 3 sv. cut 2’s.... 1.90 2.35 
N.\W. BL wh. fey. 
Beet. Wis. sl. fey. 2’s...... 1.20 1.20 
Corn East, fey., 
fey. C.S. 303’s.... 1.45-1.50 1.60 
Peas. Midw. Alas. fey. 
Spin: -h. Calif. fey. 244's.. 1.60 1.65 
Tom: ‘oes, Tri-States 
6.50-7.00 7.50 
Lil, Ext. Std. 1.60- 1.85-1.90 
l 7.50 8.50-9.00 
Cats) Ind. 14 1.80-1.85 1.85-1.90 
Apple Sauce, East 
Cal. fey. 214's.... 3.15-8.25 3.50 
Cherriv's, RSP, 2.00-2.10 2.10-2.15 
Cal. RA, fey. 3.50 4.65 
Coekta |, Choice 3.40-3.50 3.60 
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MARKET NEWS 


Peaches, cl. Calif. 


10’s 9.45-9.75 10.25-10.50 
Pears, N.W. Bart. 

Orange Juice, Fla. 46 02. 3.45-3.65 2.25-2.30 
Tomato Juice, East 46 oz. 2.35 2.40-2.60 

1.15 - 1.20 
Sardines, Me. 
\% keyless Oil.............. 5.50 8.00-9.00 


Tuna, fey. w.meat 14’s......15.50 13.00-13.50 


TOMATOES—The tomato situation is 
steadily getting no better. The Tri- 
States are calling it a day, not only on 
tomatoes, but on corn as well. California 
is getting into heavy production on toma- 
toes, and like the East and the Midwest, 
in addition to poor weather conditions, 
are running into a scarcity of labor to 
handle the crop and the pack. 


APPLE SAUCE—The comments of a 
prominent Eastern packer of sauce gives 
a good birds-eye view of the condition of 
this item as new pack gets under way. 

“Our new packs of apple products will 
begin at our various factories the week 
of September 10th. 


“New packing will begin under condi- 
tions that will probably make it impossi- 
ble for us to name formal opening prices 
for some time. At this writing no defi- 
nite prices have yet been formulated for 
our purchasing of fruit. This results 
because of two fundamental reasons; 
first, the hesitancy of the grower to ac- 
cept prices substantially below last year, 
and second, the necessity for us to pay 
realistic prices that will let us establish 
selling prices at which our products can 
be sold in volume. 


“So that you may be informed on the 
subject, if present markets continue and 
for the sake of illustration, we mean 
$1.10 on No. 303 apple sauce and $8.50 
for No. 10 apples, growers will have to 
accept more than 25 percent less for 
apples than they did a year ago. Unless 
they do accept lower prices, no processor 
can put up new pack items, sell them at 
today’s market, and recover his cost of 
production.” 


LIMA BEANS—One Maryland packer 
this week offers green and white limas, 
65 per cent or more green, at $1.50 for 
303’s, $1.60 for 2’s, and $7.00 for 10’s. A 
national advertiser offered under his fea- 
ture label, fob Delaware and Michigan 
plants, 303’s as follows: Tiny green 
$2.95, all green $2.60, medium green 
$2.45; 8 ounce small green was offered at 
$1.50. The same firm raised 303 golden 
cream style corn from $1.62% to $1.65. 


The National Canners Association re- 
ports the carryover and shipments of 
canned lima beans as follows: 
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SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED LIMA BEANS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


1949-50 1950-51 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, Aug. 1.... 103,230 1,069,265 


4,713,207 3,591,173 
Total Supply ............ 4,816,437 4,660,438 
Stocks, Aug. 1............ 1,069,265 707,447 
Shipments, May 1 to 

698,475 665,322 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Price Trend Continues Upward — Buyers 
Continue On Conservative Side—New York 
And Tri-State Tomato Offerings Few And 
Far Between—N.W. Blue Lakes Advance— 
New Fancy Pack Maine Sardines—Shading 
In Red Salmon—Tuna Unchanged—West 
Coast Fruit Volume Limited— 
Citrus Advanced. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Sept. 14, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Price trends in 
some canned foods are again definitely 
on the upward side, and buyers are look- 
ing the market over with more care in 
an effort to protect inventories.. Citrus 
products moved up a notch in Florida 
during the week, and Maine sardines also 
moved into higher ground during the 
period. Tomatoes and products were com- 
ing in for attention, but here the story 
was confined principally to canner with- 
drawals in the East, pending the clear- 
ing up of ceiling uncertainties and com- 
pletion of shipments against set-asides 
and §S.A.P. orders. In salmon, buyers 
were looking over the market carefully, 
with indications that ceiling prices can 
be shaded on fancy red Alaskas. 


THE OUTLOOK — Notwithstanding 
the hardening tone of the general mar- 
ket, distributors continue most conserva- 
tive with respect to inventories. Buyers 
in many instances are evidencing a “So 
what?” psychology when the question of 
“missing the boat” on advances is 
brought up, and it is evident that finan- 
cial considerations, as well as uncertain- 
ty over the economic outlook, will con- 
tinue to apply the brake to buying 
operations in canned foods in many 
cases. 


TOMATOES — New York State can- 
ners joined many of their colleagues in 
the Tri-States in withdrawing offerings 
of new pack tomatoes and products this 
week, and only limited prompt shipment 
offerings, at generally unchanged prices, 
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were reported during the period. Mean- 
while, California canners are attracting 
more attention with offerings of new 
pack standard 2s at $1.55 and 2%s at 
$1.90, with fancy solid pack listing at 
$2.10 on 2s and $2.55 on 2%s. Califor- 
nia canners were also quoting lower 
prices on 2\%s puree in some instances. 
with 1.07 sp.g. quoted at $2.65, 1.06 gr. 
at $2.40, and 1.045 gr. at $2.20. Of only 
academic interest to the trade, in view 
of the limited quantities involved, was an 
offering during the week of imported 
Italian canned tomatoes, which were 
quoted at $7.50 per case of 24/3s and 
$8.50 per case of 48/1s, f.o.b. warehouse 
here. 


BEANS — Northwest canners during 
the week advanced prices for new pack 
standard cut Blue Lake beans, listing 
303s at $1.40, 2s at $1.50 and 10s at 
$7.50, while extra standard 5-sieve cut 
were quoted at $1.45 for 303s, $1.60 for 
2s, and $8.00 for 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. 
The bean market in the East continues 
in strong shape, with only limited offer- 
ings reported. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Buyers 
were still on the look-out for fancy peas 
in the smaller sieve sizes for private 
label needs, but volume of trading on 
other grades and sizes was limited. Dis- 
tributors have made fair bookings of new 
pack fancy corn and are studying pack 
progress with close attention. 


SARDINES — Canning operations in 
Maine are running far behind last year, 
with the pack thus far in the season 
only about 10 percent of the amount in 
the cans at this time a year ago. With 
the limited run of fish running to small 
sizes, some canners are now putting up 
what they term a fancy pack, and are 
quoting all the way from $10 to $11 per 
case, f.o.b. The short supply and high 
price basis in Maine has turned buyer 
attention to California pack. 


SALMON—While leading canners are 
quoting fancy Red Alaskas at the $32 
ceiling basis for talls, it is reported that 
business has been done as low as $30 on 
this size. Red halves, it is reported, can 
be had without difficulty at $18. Canners 
are offering pinks for prompt shipment 
as low as $20.50 for 1s and $12.25 for 
halves, although in some quarters the 
expectation of heavy takings of pinks by 
the Army is expected to act as a stabiliz- 
ing factor. Chums list at $17.50 for talls 
and $9.00 per case for halves, f.o.b. 
Seattle. Puget Sound canners are quot- 
ing hand-packed halves sockeyes at 
$18.50 per case for prompt shipment, 
f.o.b. 


TUNA—tThere have been no new de- 
velopments, pricewise, in the tuna situa- 
tion, either in California or the North- 
west. Distributors are stocking only for 
immediate and near-term requirements, 
Coast fishermen are increasing their ef- 
forts to secure tariff action to bar im- 
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ports of frozen Jap tuna for processing 
by West Coast canneries. 


CRABMEAT —Gulf canners during 
week were quoting crabmeat for prompt 
shipment on the basis of $5.65 for 614-o0z. 
tins of jumbo-lump whitemeat, and $4.65 
for 6%-oz. tins of whitemeat, f.o.b. can- 
neries, with little demand shown. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Volume of 
new business in California and North- 
west canned fruits was limited during 
the week. A better undertone was noted 
on cling peaches, however, with more 
canners showing more of a tendency to 
come into line with the general market. 
Demand for pears was lagging, however. 
In the Northwest, canners are now run- 
ning on the prune plum pack, but with 
the fruit running small, only limited 
quantities of fancy are looked for. For 
shipment when packed, canners offer 
2's at $2.05 for fancy, $1.85 for choice, 
and $1.75 for standards, with 2s listing 
at $1.65 for fancy and $1.60 for choice. 


DELAWARE PEACHES — Delaware 
canners were offering new pack peaches 
in a limited way during the week at $2.50 
for 2\%s in heavy syrup, either halves or 
wholes. No. 10 yellow pie peaches were 
quoted at $9.00. both f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS — Florida canners advanced 
prices on both grapefruit juice and or- 
ange juice this week, moving the market 
up to 85 to 90 cents for No. 2 grapefruit 
juice and $1.80 to $1.90 for 46-ounce. 
Orange juice 2s are now held at $1.00- 
$1.05, with 46-ounce at $2.25, f.o.b. can- 
neries. Heavy movement of canned single 
strength citrus juices is reported from 
both Florida and California canneries, 
and considerable inter-canner trading is 
going on as well. According to one major 
Florida canner, private label distributors 
are shopping the market actively in an 
effort to locate supplies of unlabeled 
juices, with relatively little success. 
Meanwhile, low shelf prices are making 
for a continued heavy consumption of 
the single-strength product,—at the ex- 
pense of the frozen concentrates in many 
instances. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Brokers Begin To Smile Again—Prolonged 
Cool Weather Cutting Midwest Corn Pros- 
pects—Tomato Shipments Far Behind Sales 
—tLook For Stronger Beet Market—Bean 
Pack About Completed—Prune Plums Find 
Ready Market At Low Prices—Trade Shying 
Away From Higher Priced RSP Cherries. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 13, 1951 


THE SITUATION —The tempo of 
business activity has stepped up consid- 
erably this week with the bulk of trad- 
ing consisting of spot sales for immedi- 
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ate shipment. The trade are gradually 
becoming convinced that the situation is 
changing to a point where things are not 
going to be all in their favor. Poor 
weather conditions, which have cut pro- | 
duction figures materially, coupled with 
Uncle Sam’s take have made it quite 
apparent shortages will be possible in 
more than one place. Furthermore, in- 
ventories have been worked down these § 
past few months to the lowest possible 
levels and any incident, such as was wit- 
nessed last year at this time, could 
really cause a stampede. There has been 
evidence lately of some relaxing of the 
tight hand to mouth buying policy so 
determinedly agreed upon earlier in the 
year and events now indicate those who 
insist upon such a policy are going to be 
caught short by the time next spring 
rolls around. 


Corn, tomatoes, tomato products and 
prune plums carried the ball in Chicago 
this past week and sales have been ex- 
cellent in each case. Corn has been hurt 
badly in the Middlewest by continued cool 
weather and it appears now will be defi- 
nitely short regardless of growing condi- 
tions. Recent rains have been helpful 
in the case of tomatoes but the huge crop 
previously predicted is a thing of the 
past. Below cost prices on prune plums, 
making them the lowest priced fruit item 
by far, have caught the trade’s fancy 
and sales have been extremely heavy. 
Brokers are beginning to smile again 
after some very rough going. 


CORN—While there is plenty of corn 
still in the fields it is just not maturing 
properly because of unusually cool 
weather and canners are having their 
troubles. From every indication corn will 
be short in this area particularly lower 
grades. Prolonged cool weather is the 
villian in this case and canners have been 
hard pressed to keep a full crew working. 
Furthermore, young corn such as can- 
ners are receiving makes it difficult to 
pack anything other than fancy and 
while this is not objectionable from the 
canners viewpoint it does cut down the 
yield. Then too, the government is insist- 
ing on full deliveries on their require- 
ments which is going to make extra 
standard grade hard to find. Prices are 
moving upward toward legal ceilings and 
fancy golden corn, both cream style and 
whole kernel, is firm at a bottom of $1.00 
to $1.02% on 8 oz., $1.60 on 303s and 
$9.40 to $9.50 on tens. Very little stand- 
ard corn is offered and that is firm at 
$1.35, for 303s. The experts are preiict- 
ing now corn will be anywhere from 10 
to 20 percent short of civilian require 
ments. 


TOMATOES — Canners are _ having 
little trouble selling what they want in 
the line of tomatoes, catsup, puree and 
juice, their main problem at the moment 
is to find sufficient labor to get the raw 
product into cans and label and ship at 
the same time. Shipments are away be- 
hind sales and will probably stay that 
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way until the pack is.over. Standard 
twos are firmly held at a bottom of $1.60 
to $1.65 with not too many canners in 
the market while extra standards are 
held at $1.85 to $1.90 for 2s and $2.45 to 
$2.55 for 2%4s. Standard catsup is held 
at a low of $1.65 for 14 oz. and $11.00 
for tens. Fancy grade is listed at $1.85 
to $1.90 and $12.25. Eastern tomatoes 
are now offered here at $1.05 for 1s, 
$1.40 for 303s. $1.50 for 2s, $2.10 for 
2145 and $7.50 for tens although sales 
are light as the trade’s interest is mainly 
in the local product. 


BEETS—Wisconsin canners are now 
in full swing on canned beets and are 
offering a full assortment of sizes and 
varieties. The trade are buying in a rou- 
tine manner and prices at the moment 
are the same as last year but will prob- 
ably be advanced slightly later. 


BEANS — Local canners have just 
about completed another pack of green 
and wax beans with indications the lat- 
ter item will be on the short side. There 
has been a decided swing to the 308 tin 
at the expense of 2s following the gen- 
eral pattern on other vegetables. Fancy 
3 sieve cuts in this size are offered at 
$1.55 with standards at $1.10. Fancy 1 
sieve whole beans in No. 2 tins are listed 
at $2.85 with 2 sieve at $2.65 and 3s at 
$2.35. Sales up to this time have been 
good. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY am 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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WEST COAST FRUITS—Northwest 
prune plums, offered at prices quoted 
here last week, found a ready market 
and sold much better than usual as the 
trade have in mind the opportunity to 
feature a canned fruit item at reason- 
able levels. While canners were pleased 
with the ready acceptance they were 
somewhat unhappy about the lack of 
profit. Most factors are expected to be 
off the market shortly at the present 
rate of sales. California canners ran 
into cautious buying when offering 
Bartlett pears at $4.25 for 2% fancy, 
$3.95 for choice and $3.65 for standards. 
Tens are listed at $14.50, $13.50 and 
$12.50. Sales of cocktail and freestone 
peaches have been fer immediate needs 
only with sales reported light. 


RSP CHERRIES—Since the original 
buying spurt when opening prices were 
named and most distributors needed im- 
mediate shipments to replenish badly de- 
pleted stocks, canners have raised prices 
slightly and the trade have shied away 
from the higher prices. At present No. 2 
water pack cherries are offered at $2.15 
with tens at $10.75. Because of the 
shortage of sweet cherries on the West 
Coast both dark and light cherries in 
syrup as well as RSP cherries in syrup 
have sold much better. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales Higher Than Anticipated — Peaches 
Selling Freely, Pack To Date—Cocktail Mov- 
ing Well—Applesauce Tight—Tomato Can- 
ning More General — Tuna Soft — Light 
Catch Sardines—B.C. Salmon Catch Good. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 13, 1951. 


THE SITUATION—Canners are com- 
mencing to check on the sales of recent 
weeks and opinions are quite general 
that these have been rather larger than 
have been generally supposed. In fact, 
unsold stocks on some of the early packs 
are quite limited, with many canners 
completely sold out on some items. Dur- 
ing the week there have been numerous 
inquiries for cherries and buyers are 
finding it quite difficult to locate sizeable 
lots. There has been steady buying of 
apricots of late and unsold holdings are 
not heavy. The high prices paid growers 
for canning stocks were of considerable 
concern to many at the time but the dis- 
tributing trade has come to accept them. 
In the vegetable list, asparagus has 
moved well, as has also spinach, with the 
latter in a closely sold up condition. 
Canned tuna is about the weakest item 
in California pack, with stocks more 
than ample and output still quite high. 


CLEANS LIKE MAGIC! 


THE LANGSENKAMP STAINLESS STEEL SPONGE 


ORDER NOW! 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


The most advanced 
sponge on the market 
today. Removes film and 
scorching instantly from 
coils, kettles, etc. 
creases your cooking 
efficiency. Absolutely 
no scratching! It weighs 
more, and easily 
cleaned and _ flushed. 
Longer life . . . lower cost. 
A trial will convince you! 


Order a supply now! 
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PEACHES—tThe canning of peaches 
is rapidly coming to an end and to Sep- 
tember 1st had reached a total of 
16,898,544 cases of regular pack of 
clings. The pack of other items, such as 
fruit cocktail, fruits for salad, spiced or 
sweel pickled and miscellaneous mixed 
truits, in which cling peaches figure 
prominently, brought the total to 22,945,- 
616 cases. Both canned clings and free- 
stones have sold freely in recent weeks 
and the special deals made recently by 
some to get a large volume of business 
on the books for early delivery scarcely 
ruffled the market. Business is largely 
on the basis of $3.10 for No. 2% fancy 
halves, $2.80 for choice and $2.60 for 
standards, with No. 10s in these grades 
priced respectively at $10.25, $9.65 and 
$8.80. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail has been 
moving freely, with the market reported 
tirm at $1.32% for buffet, $2.35 for No. 
303 and $3.75 on No. 2% for fancy. The 
pack to September 1 was just a little 
short of five million cases. Operations 
on this item will continue for some time, 
although they are slowing down to a 
crawl on regular cling peach pack. 


APPLE SAUCE —The situation on 
California canned apple sauce is de- 
scribed as quite tight, especially for the 
popular Gravenstein product. It now 
seems that the pack will be less than 
that of last year and some of the larger 
canners have already sold the bulk of 
cheir output. Government agencies have 
_aken a lot, including sizeable quantities 
.or school lunch programs. The Graven- 
stein crop has been harvested and all 
that remains to be processed are some 
small lots in cold storage. The canned 
apple sauce market this season has been 
on the basis of $1.35 for fancy No. 303s, 
$1.50 for No. 2 and $6.90 for No. 10s. 


TOMATOES—The canning of toma- 
toes is getting actively under way in 
most districts, although it has been de- 
layed by cool weather in the coastal 
areas. So far, the labor supply has been 
ample to cover picking requirements, but 
a shortage is expected in some districts 


when the season reaches a peak. Sales 
are keeping up well, with fancy solid 
pack moving at $2.15 for No. 2, $2.65 
for No. 2%s and $9.25 for No. 10s. Stan- 
dards are offered at $1.65 for No. 2s, 
$1.97% for No. 2%s and $7.25 for No. 
10s. 


TUNA—A combination of circumstances 
has resulted in a depressed domestic 
tuna market and prices are by no means 
firm at recently lowered price lists. Many 
fishing boats are tied up in an effort to 
hold stocks down and on top of this im- 
ports are increasing on both the canned 
item and on frozen fish to be processed 
here. Organized fishermen have staged 
several spectacular protests against the 
duty-free importation of frozen albacore 
from Japan, one of these taking the form 
of a boat parade on San Francisco Bay 
during the recent visit of President Tru- 
man, with about 300 fishing boats from 
all Pacific Coast areas in line. A similar 
event was held later at San Diego. Fish- 
ermen say that the volume of imports of 
frozen tuna for canning in California 
has increased by 14 times from 1946 to 
1950, and that 1951 imports are running 
more than double the 1950 volume. Prices 
on canned tuna now prevailing in this 
market are: light meat halves, $12.50 
a case; standard light meat, $11.50; 
chunks and flakes, $10.75, and grated, 
$9.25. 


SARDINES—The California sardine 
situation is tight, because of lack of 
catch. For the season to date, less than 
7500 tons have been delivered at Monte- 
rey, and none at San Francisco, against 
21,480 tons to a corresponding date last 
year. All were caught off southern ports 
and trucked to Monterey. Such business 
as is being done on new pack is on the 
basis of $5.00 a case for No. 1s tall 
natural and $7.00 for 1-lb ovals in 
tomato sauce. Fair catches of mackerel 
are being made in southern California, 
along with some squid. Sales of No. 1 
tall jack mackerel are being made at 
$4.75 a case, with 1’s oval in tomato 
sauce at $7.75, and some buyers are turn- 
ing to this fish in the absence of sar- 
dines. Squid is selling at $4.50. 


SALMON—The pack of salmon in 
British Columbia is running well ahead 
of that of recent years to a correspond- 
ing date. The output to September 1st 
totaled 1,357,148 cases, or almost 300,000 
cases more than a year earlier. Pink 
salmon led with an output of 536,766 
cases, followed by sockeye with 400,960 
cases. At last reports the Puget Sound 
pack had reached 212,938 cases, also the 
largest in recent years. Here, sockeyes 
led with 113,060 cases, with pink in 
second place with 72,251 cases. 


THE CANADIAN 
MARKET SITUATION 


Courtesy Van De Water-Boyd Limited 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


September 5, 1951 


One of our good friends from Canada, 
a regular reader of this publication, has 
sent us so complete a summary of the 
situation North of the Border, that we 
are delighted to have obtained permis- 
sion to republish the material in its en- 
tirety. Readers will note the similarity 
of conditions, almost product by product, 
with those in the United States. In view 
of the completeness of the report, further 
comment by us would be superfluous. 


ASPARAGUS & SPINACH — Packs 
were about average. Demand remains 
fairly good. Supplies of Asparagus Tips 
becoming short and quotations now as 
high as $4.00 for 12 oz. Fancy Cuttings 
still in normal supply with market un- 
changed. Spinach price levels about the 
same as opening, Fancy 15 oz. ranging 
from $1.45 to $1.50, and 20 oz. $1.90 to 
$2.00. 


PEAS—Reports are still incomplete as 
to the size of the pack. However, it is 
estimated that the total will be about 
3,250,000 cases as compared with last 
year’s 2,500,000. The Ontario pack was 
exceptionally good as far as quantity 
was concerned. However, the quality was 
considerably below last year’s high level, 
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with considerably larger quantities of 
Choice and Standards than a year ago. 
The market has been exceptionally firm 
since opening prices were announced, 
and there are very few Peas left in first 
hands. Advertised brands sold from 
$1.85 to $1.90 for Fancy 15 oz. size, with 
20 oz. ranging from $1.95 to $2.10 for 
Faney and $1.80 to $1.90 for Choice. 
Independent brands cleaned up rapidly 
at prices ranging from $1.90 to $2.00 
for Fancy, $1.70 to $1.75 for Choice, and 
$1.50 to $1.55 for Standard. There has 
been some bidding at higher prices, but 
buyers are finding it difficult to locate 
any surpluses. 


BEANS—The pack of Wax and Green 
Beans in Quebec was very disappointing, 
and most opening prices have been left 
far behind. Independent quotations 
started at $1.50 for Choice Cut Wax 20 
oz. and $1.60 for Choice Cut Green 20 oz. 
Limited quantities are now being offered 
at prices ranging from $1.75 to $1.85 and 
are quickly snapped up. Reports from 
British Columbia indicate that the exces- 
sively dry weather had greatly reduced 
the yield of a large acreage, and here too 
the price is much firmer than a month 
ago when several canners opened at $1.55 
for Fancy 15 oz. and $1.45 for Choice 
15 oz. Quotations now range from $1.75 
for Choice to $1.85 for Fancy, and there 
are buyers for everything offered. 


CORN—This crop has been seriously 
affected by the comparatively cool sum- 
mer weather, and although there is a 
considerably higher acreage than in 1950, 
it is now anticipated that the pack will 
not be as large as last year’s total. How- 
ever, on July 1st there was still a carry- 
over of 1,200,000 cases, and at the time 
of writing, buyers are not showing very 
much interest in this commodity. A few 
independents have named opening prices 
on Creamed Style Yellow in 20 oz. tins. 
These prices are mostly $1.75 for Fancy 
and $1.55 to $1.65 for Choice. One large 
nationally advertised line is quoted at 
$1.85 for Faney and $1.75 for Choice. 


TOMATOES—Reports from all areas 
of Ontario and Quebec indicate that a 
very limited quantity of Tomatoes, To- 
mato Juice, and other tomato products 
has been packed to date. Normally by 
the tirst of September 25 percent of the 
pack should be in the cans. However, it 
is doubtful if 5 percent of a normal pack 
has een completed and the situation is 
getting more serious daily. Even if the 
fros! holds off until early October, the 
pack will be comparatively light for the 
acreive, and if a killing frost should 
occu: in the heavy producing areas be- 
twee, September 20th and the end of 
the »onth, the situation would be the 
most serious on record. There is prac- 
tical! no carry-over of canned Tomatoes 
or tomato products throughout Canada, 
and with a light pack in prospect, the 
market has responded drastically during 
the past two weeks. Most packers had 
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committed their pack of Tomatoes, To- 
mato Juice, Puree, and _ so _ forth, 
either on a firm S.A.P. basis and 
they now realize that if they are 
able to deliver 50 percent of the quan- 
tities booked, they are going to be very 
fortunate. Most firm sales, as far as 
canned Tomatoes were concerned, ranged 
from $1.50 to $1.55 for Choice 20 o0z., 
$1.90 to $2.00 for Choice 28 oz., and $6.50 
to $7.00 for Choice 105 oz. Buyers are 
now bidding from $1.65 to $1.70 for 20 
oz., from $2.00 to $2.10 for 28 oz., and 
as high as $7.50 for 105 oz., but very 
limited quantities are available. Small 
quantities of Fancy Tomato Juice were 


booked at $1.25 for Fancy 20 oz., $2.75 
for Fancy 48 oz., and $4.75 for Fancy 
105 oz. Opening prices range from $1.35 
to $1.45 for 20 oz., $2.90 to $3.25 for 48 
oz., and $5.50 to $5.75 for 105 oz. Most 
offerings on open tank Tomato Puree at 
$7.00 for 105 oz. size and vacuum pack 
at $8.00 have been cleaned up. Most 
Canners have indicated a pro rata deliv- 
ery on tomato products. 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES & 
CHERRIES—The Strawberry pack was 
not as large as anticipated and prices 
reached a low level of $2.50 per doz. for 
Choice 15 oz. size. Very limited quan-. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in | of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full Information 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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tities are still available at prices rang- 
ing from $2.75 to $2.85 per doz. 

The Raspberry pack was as large as 
expected from early reports. Opening 
prices ranged from $2.90 to $3.00 for 
Choice Reds and Choice Columbias. The 
market at the present time is $2.75 to 
$2.85 per doz., and the movement is 
rather slow. It is anticipated, however, 
that the pack will start to move better 
in the late fall and winter months. The 
above prices represent very little, if any, 
profit to the canner, and if there is any 
indication of a better movement, the 
market will undoubtedly firm up. 

The pack of Red Pitted Cherries was 
not as heavy as the crop indicated, main- 
ly because most canners were unwilling 
to put up a large pack with an uncertain 
market in prospect. The market has 
been quite firm on Choice Red Pitted in 
syrup 15 oz. size, ranging from $2.00 to 
$2.10 per doz. Limited quantities of 
Black and White Sweets are moving well 
at around $1.80 per doz. 


PEACHES—tThe pack of Jubilees is 
completed and canners are starting to 
operate on V’s. Most of the volume, how- 
ever, will be packed from Elbertas. Al- 
though there are prospects of a substan- 
tial pack of Peaches, the market up to 
date has remained firm, ranging from 
$1.80 to $1.90 for Choice Halves 15 oz. 
size, and $2.30 to $2.40 on Choice Halves 
20 oz. size. 105 oz. Peaches in syrup 
range from $11.75 to $12.00 per doz., and 
Solid Pack 105 oz. from $9.00 to $10.00 


PLUMS & PEARS—Very limited 
quantities of Lombards have _ been 
packed. Most reports indicate a good 
crop of Lombards, Green Gages, and 
Prunes. Opening prices on Lombards and 
Green Gages are from $1.10 to $1.15 per 
doz. for 15 oz., and $1.25 to $1.35 per doz. 
for 20 oz. Prunes are 10 cents higher. 
105 oz. range from $6.00 to $6.50 per 
doz. 

The crop of Bartlett Pears is reported 
to be good, and early reports indicate 
that prices will be lower than a year 
ago when it was felt that the prices were 
too high for a normal movement. There 
is a light crop of Kieffer Pears although 
here too the price will probably be a 
little under last year’s level. 


INCORPORATES 


C. B. Powell Company, Montreal gro- 
cery products sales agents, have incorpo- 
rated their business as C. B. Powell, 
Ltd. The organization, which specializes 
in the sale of United States grocery prod- 
ucts in the Canadian market, operates 
branch sales offices at Vancouver and 
Toronto. 


TAKES OVER BUSINESS 


Cornwell Company has been organized 
by Anthony L. Moretta and Chester 
Meredith as successors to the C. W. Corn- 
well & Son, Philadelphia food brokers, 
with offices at 117 S. 17th St., Philadel- 
phia, 3. 
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WASHINGTON 


CROP CONDITIONS 


HIGHER FRUIT CEILINGS 


OPS announced September 12 that 
higher raw material costs for canners 
in certain states would be allowed under 


CPR 56 to reflect increases in growers’ | 


prices resulting from substantial crop 
losses in certain states. 


The order will affect prunes, Bartlett 
pears and freestone peaches. The allow- 
able cost for prunes in Washington State 
and Oregon will be raised from $67 a ton 
to $70, while the cost allowance for Bart- 
lett pears in the same states will be in- 
creased from $90.80 to $102.70. The cost 
allowance for freestone peaches in Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Colorado will be 
$97.90 instead of $66.60. The cost for 
prunes in Idaho will be reduced from $67 
to $63.40 because production there isn’t 
much below normal. 


USDA BUYS GREEN BEANS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that offers of 202,830 
cases of canned green snap beans have 
been accepted for delivery from Septem- 
ber 17 through October 17, 1951, for dis- 
tribution to schools in the National 
School Lunch Program. 


These purchases were made in the fol- 
lowing areas and within the price ranges 
indicated per case: Maine-Maryland-New 
York 27,780 cases of No. 10’s at $3.125 
to $3.50, and 49,280 cases of No. 2’s at 
$2.60 to $2.70; Florida-South Carolina 
19,080 cases of No. 10’s at $3.15 to $3.25, 
and 29,020 cases of No. 2’s at $2.50 to 
$2.704; Arkansas-Texas 5,000 eases of 
No. 10’s at $3.375, and 30,770 cases of 
No. 2’s at $2.60 to $2.80; Michigan-Wis- 
consin 15,960 cases of No. 10’s at $3.45 
to $3.77, and 5,500 cases of No. 2’s at 
$2.80; Oregon-Utah 20,440 cases of No. 
10’s at $3.625 to $3.82. All of the above 
prices are exclusive of cash discounts. 


FDA URGES CONSUMERS TO 
“READ THE LABEL” 


Food and Drug Administration has 
just issued a new illustrated consumer 
information booklet urging the reading 
of the labels on foods, drugs and cos- 
metics, to be sure that you get your 
money’s worth and guard your family’s 
health. The labels, F & D reminds, con- 
tains information required by laws which 
Congress has enacted for your protec- 
tion. The new booklet, 40 pages, tells in 
simple words, cartoon style illustrations, 
what to look for on the labels in order to 
be a better family purchasing agent. 
Attention is called to the below standard 
designations required on all canned foods 
that will not make the grade, along with 
various types of mandatory labeling for 
all food and drug products, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BEANS 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 7—Beans: 
Harvest of the Baby Lima crop was | 
about half completed by the end of the 
week on the Lower Peninsula. Quality 
of the crop has been good to very good, 
Percentage of green beans has been run- | 
ning 85 to 95 percent. Late Snap Bean 
crop in the Wicomico-Somerset area con- 
tinued to make good progress. Most of 
the fields were setting pods and limited 
harvest began from the earlier plantings, 

MULESHOE, TEX., Sept. 6 — Green 
Beans: Our pack was 12,500 cases, a 
little more than half of last year. Worms 
invaded late fields causing shortage. 

SUGAR LAND, TEX., Sept. 4 — Lima 
Beans: Just being planted. 

Green Beans: Will start planting in 
about two weeks. 

ROANOKE, VA., Sept. 10—Green Beans: 
Finished packing; pack less than half 
of last year. Dry weather. 


TOMATOES 
DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept.’ 7 — Toma- 
toes: Harvest was rapidly coming to a 
close on the Lower Peninsula by the end 
of the week. Harvest continues in the 
Upper Peninsula and West of the bay. 


ANDREWS, MD., Sept. 11 — Tomatoes: 
Yield in Dorchester County probably was 
50 percent of normal. Season about over 
except for scattered late fields. 
ever, Dorchester canners will probably 
finish with 85 percent of a normal pack, 
as most of tomatoes are brought in from 
other states. 

HOLLEY, N. Y., Sept. 8— Tomatoes: 
About 75 percent of 1950; quality about 
the same. 

MULESHOE, TEX., Sept. 6 — Tomatoes: 
Not ready yet. Acreage about half of 
last year, or approximately 100 acres. 


OTHER ITEMS 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 7 — Sweet 
Potatoes: Harvest of the early crop con- 
tinued in the Salisbury area. Yields 
have been reported good. Some scab and 
splitting damage reported in a few fields. 

Sweet Corn: Harvest of the later fields 
continued in the Northern parts of both 
states, but in declining volume. A few 
canners continued to receive a fairly 
good volume, while others about com- 
pleted operations for the season. 

MASON, MICH., Sept. 10 — Cucumbers 
for Pickling: Crop is 60 to 70 percent of 
normal in all areas, and not a compati- 
son with last year, which was the poorest 
crop in our history. Normal crop for 
Ohio and Michigan is average yield of 
50 to 60 bushels per contracted acre. 


HOLLEY, N. Y., Sept. 8—Peaches: Early 
corp about 60 percent of 1950; quality 
very good. Late crop looks like 100 per 
cent of 1950; prospects for good quality. 

Apples: Looks like 100 percent of 1950; 
prospects of quality about the same as 
1950; size better than 1950. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & 4.60 
Medium 4.45-4.55 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
Cut Spears, No. 10 .......... 16.60-16.70 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 
No. 1.00 
No. 0 1.15-1.25 
No, 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 308......2.50 
No. 2 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 12.75 
1.55 
Ma. 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 10 8.75 
1.10 
No. 10 6.25 
NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.55 
Get. Far, Bea 2.20 
4 sv 2.00 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 303........ 


Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

TEXAS 

BEANS, LIMA 

Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
Medium 1.75-2.00 

Ex. Std., Gre & Wh 1.50-1.60 
No. 7.00 
1.25-1.30 

Texas, I'r., Gr. & Wh., 
No. 300 1.12% 
N 10 8.00 
No. 10, Green 9.50 
BEETS’ 
N.Y, Fey., Cut, No. 2 
Wis.. Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 308 
No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 2, Cut 
Nu. 2, Diced 1.05 

No. 2, Whole, 10/0 c.ccccccssccosesessesens 1.30 
20/ 1.75 
80 | 2.00 
2.60 

CARROTS 

N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 

Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 

1.10-1.15 
5.25 

Northwest. No. 2, diced....... 1.10-1.15 

No. 2, Sliced 1.45 


CORN 

Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 303’s..1.50-1.55 

7.40-7.50 

No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.75 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.00-1.0214 
No. 303 1.60 
No, 2 1.77% 
9.50 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02. ......1.00-1.02% 
1.60 


72% 


BO .9.40-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 308 ... 40-1.45 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.50-2.70 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 
Ex. Std., 2 1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.52% 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 .85= .90 
No. 1 97% 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 
1.4214-1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303...... 1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
Mipwest ALASKSA 
No. 2 2.65 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 2.50 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 1.30 
No. 7.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Texas 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300............ 1.12% 
No. 10 6.75 
POTATOES, Sweet 
Md. Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. ....2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 2.20 2.30 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .8744- .90 
974%-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SPINACH (New Pack) 


No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 1.35 
No. 1.45-1.60 
No. 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 

1.05-1.10 
No. 303 42 
No. 2 -50-1.60 
| 
No. 10 7.50 

New York, Fey., No. 

Indiana 

Ex. Std.. No. 2 -.1.85-1.90 
No 4 -2.4522.55 
8.50-9.00 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
1.60-1.65 
No. 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

Ozarks, Std., No. 2 5 

Texas, Std., 8 oz. .. 

No. 1 
No. 2 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2....... 2.10-2.15 
No. 214 2.55-2.65 
9.25 

No. 10 8.50 

No. .95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10 .. ..11.50-12.00 


Ind. Fey., 14 o0z., 1.85-1.90 
TOMATO PUREE 
No. 10 «7 .00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.00 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045.........0. 2.20 
1.07 2.65-2.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 om 1.50 


Md., Va.. Pais 8 -75 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.50 
.-11.75-12.00 
Choice, No. 3.15-3.25 
No. 10 11.00 
Std., No. 10 9.75 
10.00-11.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P.. Water, No. 2.10-2.15 
10.50-10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 24... 4.65 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 236 5.15 


Choice No. b 
Std., No. 2% 


COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 02. 1.30-1.321%4 
No. 1 2.35 
No. 2% 3.70-3.75 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 


PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. fr 1.85-1.90 
10.25-10.50 
Choice, No. 246 2.80-2.85 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.65-9.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.65 
No. 1 1.60-1.621% 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 10, Water ............. 7.35 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1........000 2.80 
No. 2% 4.50 
No. 10 


No. 244 


3.80-3.90 


13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
2.65 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2...........00.. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Va., Fey., 32 oz. bot. .... ene 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.95-2.00 
_Calif., No. 2 —— 
46 oz. —- 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.80-1.90 
Calif., No. 2 —— 
46 oz. _—— 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.25-2.30 
46 oz. 
PINEAPPLE : 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 ............1.17% 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
1.15-1.20 
46 oz. 2.45-2.60 
.-2.40-2.60 
N.Y., Fey., No. 2 1.20-1.25 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
46 oz. 2.35~-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 434 oz. 3.50-3.75 
SALMON—PErR CasE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........31.00-32.00 
18.00-19.00 
14’s 
14's 12.25 
14’s 9.00-9.50 
SARDINES—PeEr CasE 
Maine, % Oil keyless............ 8.00-9.00 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
No. 1, Nat. 5.00 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 3.50-3.75 
Medium 4.25-4.35 
Large 4.60-4.70 
Jumbo 4.90-5.00 
TUNA—PeErR 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......13.00-13.50 
Grated — 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s...... 12.00-12.50 
Std. 11.50 
Chunks & 10.75 
Grated 9.25 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, ete., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 18004 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29-200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
good condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 Fig. 2345, serial No. MH 372, Hansen 8 sta- 
tion Hi-speed Pea & Bean Filler, with pre-briner attached. This 
filler was purchased new from Food Machinery Corp., Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, and was never used. Still in original shipping crate. 
The Churngold Corp., 50 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Kolman Rotary Drum Dryer, demonstrator, 
portable, mounted on rubber tired trailer having vacuum brakes, 
Complete unit powered by 30 HP air cooled Motor; Dual Qj 
Burners, capacity 60 G.P.H. each; Feeder and Bagging Cyclone, 
Suitable for processing citrus and canning house waste. W. B, 
Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 Lightning Mixers; Cup & Boot Conveyors; 3 
Blanchers; 18 Hopper Trucks; 1 Olney Washer; 1 Shaker 
Washer; 2 Olney Quality Separators; 5 Dewatering Reels; | 
Ten Pocket Pea Filler; 8 CRCO Pea Viners; 10 CRCO Mode 
“B” Snippers; 1 CRCO Double Grader; 2 FMC Pregraders; 
2 Juice Fillers; 3-% ton Electric Canner Hoists; 1 Bur 
Labeler; 3 Boxers; 6 Retort Controls; 6 Taylor Fulscope Temp. 
Indicators; 3 Retorts; Track, Trolleys, Hooks, Switches for 
Crate Conveying. Adv. 5187, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Lee 250 gal. Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed 
Kettles with double motion agitator, 125# jacket pressure; 6) 
Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam Jacketed Kettles, 10, 
40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200 gal. sizes; 40 Sainless Steel Storage and 
Mixing Tanks from 6 gal. to 3500 gal. sizes; Ayars 8 pocket Pea 
& Bean Fillers; Burt Wrap Around Labelers; 42” x 72” Open 
and Closed Process Kettles with baskets. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1420 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—135,000 gallons one-piece Glass Lined Tanks. 
We offer subject to prior sale, 15-9000 gallon Glass Enamel 
Lined Tanks, welded construction with dished heads, for 30-61 
p.s.i., measuring 10’ diameter by 17’ high, complete with adjust- 
able stands, manholes, and all fittings, exactly as last used, con- 
dition of the linings is practically perfect in every case; tanks 
available for immediate delivery and inspection is invited. Adv. 
5188, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72" 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 50)P 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Production and/or General Man- 
ager of canning plant. 25 years experience canning tomatoes, 
green beans, limas, spinach, potatoes and berries. Top refer- 
ences. Services available at once. If interested contact: Adv. 
5185, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Surplus and damaged canned foods. 
2935 Russell, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—New #10 Cans and Covers, mfg. by Continental. 
original containers. One carload of 20,000 for quick dispos#l 
with cartons at market price. Hampton Paint Mfg. Co., Hamp 
ton. Va. 


Ken Evans, 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


FROM APPEARANCE 


Little Daughter (at the world’s series)—See that 
bald-headed man down there in the front row? 

Mother—Sh-h! Yes, dear. Sh-h! 

Daughter (unable longer to contain herself) —Did 
he buy his ticket from a scalper? 


In rail collisions and wrecks, it is usually the first 
and last cars that suffer most. Railroad officials there- 
fore have issued orders to the trainmen to leave off 
these two cars when making up trains. 


RULE OF CHIVALRY 


The new play was a failure. After the first act many 
left the theater; at the end of the second most of 
the others started out. A cynical critic, as he rose 
from his seat, raised a restraining hand. 

“Wait!” he loudly commanded. “Women and chil- 
dren first!” 


LABEL 
ITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRGINIA 
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PROTECT YOUR PRODUCT 


3 WAYS! 


MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS 
Gives You Expert, More Complete 
Protection at LOWER COST! 


Now you can get FULL protection for your- 
self, your distributors, your wholesalers and 
retailers, in one compact Insurance Policy! 
With the new, low-cost MANUFACTURERS 
AND MERCHANTS PRODUCTS LIABIL- 
ITY INSURANCE, you enjoy surer, more 
complete protection these three ways: 


1, Preserves your product’s good will by 
fighting false and fraudulent claims! 


2. Prevents loss of retail outlets by swift, 
expert attention to customer complaints! 


3. Assumes your legal liability for damages! 


More than just another Insurance Company, 
the MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS 
INDEMNITY COMPANY is a specialist in 
the Food Industry Field. Its officers and em- 
ployees are trained experts who know what 
your problems are and how they should be 
handled! Nation-wide in scope, M & M can 
give you the answer to your Liability Insur- 
ance needs! Get the low-cost, three way pro- 
tection and the more complete service offered 
under the new M & M PRODUCTS LIABIL- 
ITY INSURANCE right away! 


P.S. Write for the entertaining free booklet, 
“‘Businessman’s Quiz Game.” Address: 


MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


35 East Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Largest Writer of Food Products Insurance in the World. 
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IDEAL 


Each year more canners 
and freezers of peas and 
lima beans use Hamachek 


Viners and equipment to: 


@ IMPROVE QUALITY 
© INCREASE PROFITS 


@ MEET COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


m PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS fm 
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“MACHINE COMPANY 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 

Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 

Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 
GLASS CONTAINERS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, Ill.-San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 


SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, III. 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Apricots 
to 
Yams 


Four ways you ean cut sales costs with 
this huge Stecher-Trauns vignette* file 


Thousands and thousands of gorgeous full color 
vignette engravings—foods as they grow or in 
dishes . . . in over-all backgrounds . . . in complete 
meal settings . . . or outlined alone—all in Stecher- 
Traung’s vignette file, completely prepared and 
ready for use—ready to cut your selling costs four 
ways! Here's how they save you money: 


THEY CUT THE COST OF YOUR LABELS— 
You can prepare a brilliant, hard-selling full color 
label with these vignettes, and eliminate the costs 
of photography and engraving for the vignette. 


PRE-TEST. YOUR LABEL AT LOW COST— 
Be sure of its pulling power. For test runs or short 


A Stecher-Traung salesman will be glad to 
work with you to cut your selling costs. 
Write the sales office nearest you or the 
plant offices below. 


September 24, 1951 


runs, when eageeting costs cannot be spread 
over a large number of labels, Stecher-Traung stock 
vignettes offer the economical solution. 


THEY SAVE TIME —WITHOUT PENALTY 
COSTS— When you need a label in a hurry, Stecher- 
Traung vignettes are ready to go to work to sell 
your product at a moment's notice. 


SAVE RIGHT FROM THE BEGINNING— 
Use Stecher-Traung vignettes as a starting point 
for your own designs. Adapt these pre-tested, 
proven sales-getting ideas to your product, without 
expensive research of your own. 


*Full color engraving of a food illustration 


TECHER -TRAUNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


274 No. Goodman St. 600 Battery St. 
Rochester 7, N. Y. San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Offices in principal cities 
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“But, of course, my dear, 


we'll travel 


The way to treat 


a your products right is to ship 


oe” 
them in Continental cans. 


They're first class containers 


or first class products. 


What’s more these sturdy cans are backed by the very best 


in service. Thirty-six strategically located manufacturing 
plants assure you of steady, on-time deliveries. 
A top-notch laboratory, field research offices and an 


unrivaled cannery equipment department are ready to go to work for you. 


Why not talk over your packing problems with one 


of our representatives? Call on Continental today. 


CONTINENTAL 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nd St. * New York 17, N. Y. Whar 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 * Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 * Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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